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A  MERICAN 
^  from  head 
to  heel  —  from 
skin  to  marrow 


JOHN  W  WEEXS 

By  JO^H  SMITH 

^^HE  man  who  is  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  human 
currents  ct  his  age*  m4io  recognizes  the  ills  of  his  day  and  can 
prescribe  the  cures  or  palliatives  for  them,  who  is  not  willing 
to  allow  one  evil  to  crowd  out  the  cfmsidoration  <^  others,  that 
man  with  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  his  fellows,  will  go  far.  He  inspires  faith  and  by  his  patience 
and  tact  gathers  behind  hunself  a  moving  force,  a  volume  of 
convinced  public  opinion  that  enables  him  to  achieve  results. 

Such  a  man  is  Captain  John  Wingate  Weeks,  Smator  from 
the  G>mmonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Captain  Weeks  —  you'll 
get  closer  to  his  heart  by  giving  him  his  naval  title  than  by 
interning  his  senatorial  dignity— is  not  a  new  man  to  public  life. 
During  these  years  of  agitation  and  clamor  he  has  been  working, 
not  spell-binding.  In  these  parlous  days  of  storm  and- stress 
and  lungs  and  tongues,  he  has  been  on  the  job  sittending  ever- 
lastingly to  the  business  of  the  country  and  the  interests  of  his 
ccMistituents.  He  has  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  taste  im 
decorating  stumps  or  adorning  platforms.  And  yet  he  can 
speak  and  speak  wisely  and  omvincingly  when  necessity  demands 
it  and  the  occasion  warrants  it.  He  is  more  like  McKinley 
than  any  other  public  man  of  the  day,  in  his  relations  with  his 
fellow  men* 
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JOHN  W  WEEXS 

By  JOSEPH  SMITH 

HE  man  who  is  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  human 
currents  cf  his  age,  who  recognizes  the  ills  oi  his  day  and  can 
prescribe  the  cures  or  palliatives  for  them,  who  is  not  willing 
to  allow  one  evil  to  crowd  out  the  consideration  of  others,  that 
man  with  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  his  fellows,  will  go  far.  He  inspires  fai^  and  by  his  patience 
and  tact  gathers  behind  himself  a  moving  force,  a  volume  oi 
convinced  public  opinion  that  enables  him  to  achieve  results. 

Such  a  man  b  Captain  John  Wingate  Weeks,  S»ator  from 
tfie  Coiranonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Captain  Weeks  —  you'll 
get  closer  to  his  heart  by  giving  him  his  naval  title  than  by 
intoning  his  senatorial  dignity — is  not  a  new  man  to  public  life. 
During  these  years  of  agitation  and  clamor  he  has  been  working, 
not  spell-binding.  In  these  parlous  days  of  storm  and  stress 
and  lungs  and  tongues,  he  has  been  on  the  job  attending  ever- 
lastingly to  the  business  of  the  country  and  the  interests  of  his 
constituents.  He  has  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  taste  for 
decorating  stumps  or  adorning  platforms.  And  yet  he  can 
^ak  and  speak  wisely  and  convincingly  when  neces^ty  demands 
it  and  the  occasion  warrants  it.  He  is  more  like  McKinley 
than  any  other  public  man  of  the  day,  in  his  relations  with  his 
fellow  men. 
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Bif ,  Up-  Captain  Weeks  has  never  posed  as  an  Ajax  defying  the  lime- 

standing,  light;  he  knows  that  a  republic  and  a  people  are  better  served 
h'lded  works  than  words.  Being  endowed  with  Yankee  gumption 

YVeii-  '         and  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and  having'a  long  experience  <rf  men 
baUnced        and  matters,  he  knows  the  man  who  saws  and  sweats  gets  more 
out  of  a  tou^  wood  pile  than  he  who  swats  and  swears. 

Captain  Weeks  is  one  of  those  big,  upstanding,  clear-headed, 
well-balanced  Yankees,  who  were  more  numerous  half  a  century 
ago  than  they  arc  today.  A  sane,  self-contained,  honorable 
American,  endowed  with  Yankee  humor  and  horse  sense,  shrewd 
and  kindly,  who  loves  square  dealing  and  fair-play;  who  believes 
in  walking  and  working  in  the  middle  of  the  road  in  the  sif^t  <rf 
man  and  God,  ready  to  share  the  sunlight  of  his  nature  with 
his  fellows.  That's  Captain  Weeks. 

A  Hani  It  was  in  the  town  <^  Lancaster,  in  that  cradle  of  men,  the 

Old  Granite  State,  that  John  Weeks  lived  and  grew  to  young 
manhood;  learned  how  to  cut  a  clean  swathe  with  the  best 
of  the  hands  in  the  hay^d,  and  was  a  hardworking  farmer's 
boy.  He  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  on  April  1 1 ,  1860,  just 
three  weeks  before  Ulysses  Grant  moved  from  St.  Louis  to 
Galena  to  take  a  clerkship  in  his  father's  store— and  there's 
something  about  Weeks  and  his  philosophy  of  life  that  makes 
you  think  of  Grant.  Weeks  believes  in  taking  things  as  they 
come  along  and  makiAg  the  best  of  them— not  eternally  hunting 
for  opportunities;  getting  all  there  is  out  of  opportunities  when 
they  arrive.  That  was  the  way  with  Grant;  and  that  is  why 
Grant  —  a  plain  and  silent  citizm  —  got  to  be  the  omimanding 
hgure  of  the  Civil  War  instead  of  some  of  the  military  geniuses 
^o  could  have  given  him  all  the  trumps  in  the  pack  and  beaten 
him  in  a  theoretical  game.  While  these  others  were  pluming 
themselves  as  Little  Corporals  and  figuring  out  involved  plans 
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of  campaign— mathematically  and  technically  perfect,  and 

never  getting  anywhere  with  them— Grant  was  plugging  away 
hard  at  whatever  he  had  in  hand;  never  worried  about  the 
other  fellow,  but  fought  it  out  on  that  line  if  it  took  all  summo*. 
Sherman  said  once:  "When  1  go  into  battle,  I  am  always 
thinking  about  what  the  enemy  will  do;  but  Grant  doesn't 
care  a  d— n!"   That  was  Grant— and  diat  is  Weeks. 

Up  to  the  time  he  was  seventeen,  John  worked  on  the  farm—  *• 
had  nothing  else  in  view— except  one  winter  when  he  taught 
the  district  school— an  unruly  bunch  of  boys —  the  torors  <i  a 
Img  line  of  teachers.  The  neighbors  all  said  there  was  just 
one  way  to  bring  the  boys  to  terms— thrash  the  ring-leaders 
right  away.  So  the  first  day  John  picked  out  the  biggest  and 
most  obstreperous  youngster,  thrashed  him  properly,  carried 
him  outdoors  and  dropped  him  in  the  yard  It  was  the  son 
of  the  chairman  of  the  sdbool  committee  and  John  was  not 
popular  thenceforth  with  the  authorities,  but  he  ran  his  school. 

From  the  whoksome  atmo^<»re  of  the  North  Cwntry,  he 
went  direct  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  Life  was 
not  all  cakes  and  de  for  the  Annapolis  man  in  the  early  eighties. 
We  did  not  have  mudi  oi  a  navy  in  those  days,  nor  did  we  haye 
the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  necessity  and  value  of 
one.  We  were  too  busy  expanding  our  purse  and  our  pride  to 
waste  much  time  on  armies  and  navks,  and  so  we  neglected 
both.  Out  of  a  graduating  class  of  70  cadets  only  ten  received 
commissions  and  the  other  60  were  soit  adrift.  John  W.  Weeks 
did  not  bebng  to  the  Uppor  Ten. 


ANNAPOLIS  1881 


Annapolis  makes  Americans*  It  perfecU  their  bodies  and  AnnapoUs 
disciplines  their  minds,  it  graduates  officers  and  gentlemen.  JJ^^ 
and  they  are  taught  to  understand  that  the  standard  which 
constitutes  an  American  gentleman  bearing  the  commission 
of  the  United  States,  is  character  and  conduct,  not  birth  or 
condition.  The  boy  who  stands  the  tests  of  Annapolis  for  four 
years  and  graduates  must  be  sound  in  body,  mind  and  soul. 
From  this  school  John  Weeks  graduated  with  honor  and  credit 
and  passed  into  the  service  of  his  country.  If  the  indifference 
and  folly  of  that  day  subsequently  <i^>rived  the  navy  of  the 
services  of  Weeks  and  his  59  classmates  they  did  turn  back  into 
the  civil  life  of  the  Republic  a  leaven  of  worth  and  efficiency 
with  a  distinct  value,  a  leaven  with  a  lofty  conc^tion  of  citizen- 
ship and  duty. 


This  is  the  why  and  the  because  of  Weeks  and  the  manner  of  A  Patriot 

man  he  is.  Of  good  American  stock,  bom  in  the  most  American 
of  New  England  Stotes,  raised  in  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of 
a  New  Hampshire  country  town,  he  went  in  the  f  onnative  period 
of  his  manhood  to  the  most  American  of  schools,  the  Annapolis 
Naval  Academy,  and  later  to  spend  two  years  in  active  service. 
The  resultant  product  could  <m\y  be  one  thing — a  man  who 
could  be  trusted  under  all  circumstances  and  conditions,  a 
higfaminded.  honorable  gentleman,  a  patriot  in  peace  and  war, 
a  public  servant  who  could  be  depended  upon  in  every  crisis,  a 
man  whose  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond,  a  clean-living,  clean- 
thinking,  hard-working,  liberty-loving  democratic  American. 

It  is  always  a  hard  job  to  keep  a  good  man  down,  but  it's  a  Pluck  and 

good  deal  harder  to  discourage  or  defeat  a  New  Hampshire  Patience, 

Yankee.  When  John  Weeks  retired  from  the  navy  he  did  not  ^^J^"""* 

wsiste  any  time  mourning  the  ingratitude  of  republics.    He  went  ^^^^ 
to  woric  in  Florida  as  a  surveyor,  running  down  the  lines  of  old 
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Annapolis  makes  Americans.   It  perfecU  their  bodies  and  Aanapdis 

disciplines  their  minds,  it  graduates  officers  and  gentlemen, 
and  they  are  taught  to  understand  that  the  standard  which  •»*"«•»• 
constitutes  an  American  gentleman  bearing  the  commissicm 
of  the  United  States,  is  character  and  conduct,  not  birth  or 
condition.  The  boy  who  stands  the  tesU  of  Annapolis  for  four 
years  and  graduates  must  be  sound  in  body,  mind  and  soul. 
From  this  school  John  Weeks  graduated  with  honor  and  credit 
and  passed  into  tiie  service  of  his  country.  If  the  indifference 
and  folly  of  that  day  subsequently  deprived  the  navy  of  the 
services  of  Weeks  and  his  59  classmates  they  did  turn  back  into 
the  civil  life  of  the  Republic  a  leaven  of  worth  and  efficiency 
with  a  distinct  value,  a  leaven  with  a  lofty  conception  of  citizen- 
ship and  duty. 


This  is  the  why  and  the  because  of  Weeks  and  die  manner  of  A  Patriot 
man  he  is.   Of  good  American  stock,  born  in  the  most  American  ^J^" 
of  New  England  States,  raised  in  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  *" 
a  New  Hampshire  country  town,  he  went  in  the  formative  period 
of  his  manhood  to  the  most  American  of  schools,  the  Annapolis 
Naval  Academy,  and  later  to  spend  two  years  in  active  service. 
The  resultant  product  could  only  be  one  thing— a  man  who 
could  be  trusted  under  all  circumstances  and  conditions,  a 
highmmded,  honorable  gentleman,  a  patriot  in  peace  and  war, 
a  public  servant  who  could  be  depended  upon  in  every  crisis,  a 
man  whose  word  was  as  good  as  his  Ixmd,  a  dean-living,  dean- 
thinking,  hard-working,  liberty-loving  democratic  American. 

It  is  always  a  hard  job  to  keq>  a  good  man  down,  but  it's  a  Pluck  and 
good  deal  harder  to  discourage  or  defeat  a  New  Hampshire  Patience. 
Yankee.  When  John  Weeks  retired  from  the  navy  he  did  not  ^J"'"* 
waste  any  time  mourning  the  ingratitude  of  republics.   He  went 
to  work  in  Florida  as  a  surveyor,  running  down  the  lines  of  old 
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I^>ani8h  land  grants.  If  any  good  man  and  true  wants  to  learn 
what  good  hard  work  means,  let  him  tackle  a  job  surveying  in 
the  steamy  airs  and  oozy  lands  of  Florida.  To  hike  through 
the  swamp  and  jungle  under  a  suI>tropical  sun  in  Uie  {feasant 
companionship  of  reptiles  and  insect  pests,  packing  rod  and 
chain  and  theodolite  is  a  job  that  calls  for  pluck  and  patience, 
physique  and  humon  Weeks  did  it  and  stuck  to  his  job.  He 
needed  the  money  and  wasn't  afraid  of  hard  work;  and  his 
nperience  then  has  enabled  him  to  have  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart 
for  every  fellow  sweating  under  a  hard  job  and  in  a  tif^it  i^ace. 
His  Annapolis  experience  with  the  hard  knocks  afterwards  in 
Florida  helped  to  give  him  the  Nati<»al  spirit  which  is  so  marked 
a  feature  of  his  character.  It  helps  to  explain,  too,  how  it 
happens  that  he  is  the  first  New  England  Republican  since 
James  G.  BtAiNiEi,  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  West.  There  is  no 
state  in  which  you  cannot  find  John  Weeks'  adoring  friends. 

Captain  Weeks  has  succeeded  in  business  and  politics  because 
<tf  his  gifts  and  graces  i^us  hard  work  and  square  dealing.  While 
he  is  firm  in  his  convictions,  unyielding  in  his  principles  and 
vigorous  in  uf^lding  them,  he  has  the  art  of  compelling  the 
admbation  and  atfectioh  of  his  oppono:^  who  soon  realize  the 
sincerity  and  honesty  of  his  views.  He  knows  how  to  concede 
without  cutting,  to  rebuke  ^thout  reviling,  to  speak  without 
stinging. 

When  he  began  his  civil  career  and  became  immersed  in  Volunteered 
busmess,  he  could  not  forget  his  first  love,  the  sea  and  the  ship;  for  Service 
and  feeling  that  the  day  might  come  when  his  country  could 
utilize  the  knowledge  and  traming  gained  in  Annapolis,  he 
joined  the  MASSACHUSETrs  Naval  Brigade  and  became  its 
ccmunander  and  captain.  When  the  Spanish  War  did  come  he 
s^i^  as  lieutenant  in  the  volunteer  naval  forces.  Though 
out  of  the  «»rvice,  his  heart  is.  still  with.  it.  When  Wilson 
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Spanish  \dXiA  grants.  If  any  good  man  and  true  wants  to  learn 
.what  good  hard  work  means,  let  him  tackle  a  job  survejring  in 
the  steamy  airs  and  oozy  lands  of  Florida.  To  hike  through 
the  swamp  and  jungle  under  a  sub-tropical  sun  in  the  pleasant 
companbnship  of  reptiles  and  insect  pests,  packing  rod  and 
chain  and  theodolite  is  a  job  that  calls  for  pluck  and  patimce, 
physique  and  humor.  Weeks  did  it  and  stuck  to  his  job.  He 
needed  the  mcmey  and  wasn't  afraid  of  hard  work;  and  his 
experience  then  has  enabled  him  to  have  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart 
for  every  fellow  sweating  under  a  hard  job  and  in  a  tight  place. 
His  Annapolis  experience  with  the  hard  knocks  afterwards  in 
Florida  helped  to  give  him  the  National  spirit  which  is  so  marked 
a  feature  of  his  character.  It  helps  to  explain,  too,  how  it 
happens  that  he  is  the  first  New  England  Republican  since 
James  G.  Blaine,  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  West.  There  is  no 
state  in  which  you  cannot  find  John  Weeks'  adoring  friends. 

Captain  Weeks  has  succeeded  in  business  and  politics  because 
of  his  gifts  and  graces  plus  hard  work  and  square  dealing.  While 
he  is  firm  in  his  convictions,  unyielding  in  his  principles  and 
vigorous  in  upholding  them,  he  has  the  art  of  compelling  the 
admiration  and  affection  of  his  opponents,  who  soon  realize  die 
sincerity  and  honesty  of  his  views.  He  knows  how  to  concede 
without  cutting,  to  rebuke  without  reviling,  to  speak  without 
stinging. 

When  he  began  his  civil  career  and  became  immersed  in  Volunteered 
business,  he  could  not  forget  his  first  love,  the  sea  and  the  ship;  'wr  Service 
and  feeling  that  the  day  might  come  when  his  country  could 
utilize  the  knowledge  and  training  gained  in  Annapolis,  he 
joined  the  Massachusetts  Naval  Brigade  and  became  its 
commander  and  captain.  When  the  Spanish  War  did  come  he 
served  as  lieutenant  in  the  volunteer  naval  forces.  Though 
out  of  the  service,  his  heart  is  still  with  it.  When  Wilson 
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bungled  us  into  war  with  Mexico  through  seizing  Vera  Cruz, 
Captain  Weeks  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  for  service 
in  the  hostilities  which  seemed  to  be  at  hand  He  is  primarily 
a  sailor  and  a  naval  officer  In  Congress  no  man's  advice 
and  counsel  are  valued  so  highly  for  he  brings  to  this  subject 
knowledge,  intelligence,  S3rmi>athy  and  a  patriotic  pride;  and 
no  man  there  is  more  indifferent  to  his  own  political  fortunes, 
whoA  it  comes  to  a  question  of  sui^rting  or  oi^posing  a  measure, 
like  Grant  again— he  doesn't  care  a  d-^i! 

In  Congress  he  has  had  an  extraordinary  record— partly 
because  he  got  the  reputation  at  the  very  start  of  being  a  hard 
worker  and  a  live  wire— never  afraid  to  tackle  anything  that 
came  his  way.  The  first  year  he  served  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency— naturally  enough— having 
been  a  banker  by  trade.  But  there's  a  good  story  about  the 
way  he  got  his  first  committee  assignment. 

He  lives  at  Newton,  jwt  outside  of  Boston,  and  was  president 
of  the  Newton  Club— a  neighborhood  atfair.  The  club  had 
built  anew  house  and  in  order  to  raise  the  money  had  mortgaged 
its  pn^>erty  and  sold  its  bcmds  to  iu  monbers  at  par.  Three 
or  four  years  later  the  finance  committee  decided  the  expenses 
of  the  organization  were  too  high  and  complained  to  the  presi- 
dent about  it. 


Burned  the 
Debt 


"Well,"  said  Weeks,  "why  don't  you  get  rid  of  your  bonds?'* 
''Easily  said,  but  how  can  we  do  it?" 

"I'll  show  you,"  he  replied.  "You  invite  all  the  bondholders 
to  come  into  this  room,  bringing  their  bonds  with  them." 

A  little  later  the  bondholders  appeared  with  their  bonds. 
Weeks  made  a  speech  and  when  he  finished  everybody  folbwed 
him  downsUirs  where  there  was  a  roaring  fire,  and  in  a  minute 
nothing  was  left  of  the  chibs  $30^000  indebtedness. 
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When  Weeks  was  elected  to  Congress,  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  Banking  and 
asked  his  predecessor,  Samuel  L.  Powers,  what  kind  of  man  Currencj 
he  was.   Sam  told  him  about  the  Newton  Club,  adding  that 
Weeks  wanted  a  place  on  the  naval  ccnnmittee. 

"My  God,"  said  "Uncle  Joe",  "I  can't  put  a  man  like  that 
on  the  naval  committee;  he  must  go  on  banking  and  currency. 
Why*  that  man  in  a  few  years  will  wipe  out  the  naticnml  debt." 


and 

CMsarvatiM 


The  next  Congiess  "Uncle  Joe",  without  saying  a  word  to  him 

about  it,  put  him  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  "Why 
did  you  do  that?"  Weeks  asked,  "Fm  not  a  farmer." 

"That  is  why",  replied  "Uncle  Joe".  "These  eastern  states 
want  a  Forest  Reserve  bill.  They  are  in  a  wrangle  among 
thanselves — can't  agree  on  anything — and  I  don't  like  any  of 
the  bills  they  have  proposed.  Tve  put  you  on  that  coimnittee 
as  a  business  man  to  straighten  out  the  tangle.  If  you'll  tell 
me  ^^len  the  cmnmittee  agrees  on  a  businesslike  proposition. 
rU  take  your  judgment  and  stand  by  you."  Weeks  believed  in 
conservation,  although  he  hadn't  had  a  chance  to  do  much  at  it. 
But  taking  "Uncle  Joe  s"  cue.  he  shaped  up  a  sensible  bill; 
got  the  Speaker  to  bring  it  to  a  vote;  carried  it  through  the 
House,  and  after  two  years'  hard  fighting  put  it  on  the  statutes. 

That  was  his  first  big  stunt.  Ffere  is  another  along  the  same  Saves  the 
line.  ItwasWEEKS^^putcmtfaestatutesthebillforprotecting  Fari 
migratory  and  insectivorous  birds  after  it  had  been  floundering 
hopelessly  m  Congress  for  mne  years.  The  fact  that  operts 
estimated  the  loss  suffered  from  insects  by  the  farmers  of  the 
country  at  $800,000,000  annually,  and  that  this  tremendous 
bss  was  due  to  the  destructkm  of  byrds  by  pothunters,  made 
Uttle  impression  on  people  or  Congress  until  Weeks  took  the 
matter  up*  Two  years  later  a  law  was  enacted  which  was 
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described  by  the  secietary  of  the  Natkmal  Associatum  <^ 
Audubon  Societies  as  ''the  most  important  legislati<m  ever 
passed  in  the  history  of  game  conservation  in  this  country." 
Weeks  was  respcmsible  in  the  House— McLean  m  the  Senate. 

It  was  Weeks  who  licked  into  idiape  the  Postal  Savings  Bank 

proposition  while  he  was  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee in  the  House.  He  hadn't  approved  the  schemes  outlined 
by  the  thecnists;  but  he  did  believe  in  keefwig  faith  with  the 
people,  so  he  set  himself  to  work  on  a  bill  which  would  accomplish 
that  while  meeting  his  own  ideas  as  to  etfectiveness.  No  one 
believed  he  could  do  it;  but  he  did,  and  a  good  job  it  was. 

Another  example:   Weeks  has  the  solitary  distinction  of 

having  put  one  of  the  big  appropriation  bills  through  Congress 
exactly  as  r^rted  from  the  amunittee  without  a  change  of 
any  kind  whatever.  It  vfas  m  1910,  while  he  was  chaimnn  ol 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  and  the  bill 
was  the  postoffice  apiMrc^Mriatiim  billt  carrying  i^^ofMriaticms 
aggregating  $240,000,000.  The  measure  went  throu{^  both 
branches  just  as  it  came  from  John  Weeks*  hands,  without  the 
change  of  so  much  as  a  sin|^  comma.  Hiis  is  the  <mly  instance, 
so  far  as  anyone  in  Washington  can  remember,  of  a  cmmnittee 
chairman  having  turned  a  trick  like  that. 

A  year  ago  the  Post  Office  bill  in  other  hands  was  so  badly 
mussed  that  they  had  to  abandon  it  altogether  and  pass  a 
resolution  continuing  this  year  s  appropriations  for  another  year. 

But  what's  the  use  of  stringing  out  the  list.  As  a  member 
of  the  Monetary  Commission  in  1 908  he  had  as  much  as  anyone 
to  do  with  framing  the  Emergency  Currency  bill,  under  which 
we  escaped  a  financial  panic  in  August,  1914,  after  the  European 
war  broke  out;  and  it  was  his  work  in  the  Senate  the  year 
before  the  war  that  saved  the  Federal  Reserve  act,  and  made 
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a  practicable  law  out  of  the  crazy  panic  breeder  that  the  WiLSON 
administration  tried  to  put  through  Congress* 

Captain  Weeks  was  never  a  q)ectacular  Gxigressman.  He  is 
a  worker,  not  a  word-monger;  he  wastes  neither  time  near  talent 
in  useless  discussion.  His  aim  is  to  get  results,  to  place  useful 
legislation  on  the  statute  books,  to  allay  public  discontent  by 
remedial  measures  and  to  keep  the  wheels  of  government  running 
without  frictum  and  without  waste  and  extravagance.  In  the 
recent  days  cit  excitement  and  agitation,  y^nm  a  great  deal  6t 
demzigogy  was  masquerading  as  patriotism  and  garrulous 
humbug  was  posing  as  reform,  his  humor,  good  sense  and  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  guided  him  by  the  shoals  erf  roaring 
revolution  and  the  rocks  of  dull  reaction.  He  kept  his  balance 
and  snulad  at  both  posoir  and  standrpatter. 

A  shrewd,  kindly,  level-headed,  self-respecting  Yankee, 
devoted  to  his  country  and  loyal  to  his  duties  and  responsibilities, 
his  educatkm  and  training  have  tai^t  him  that  law,  ordor 
and  discipline  are  as  essential  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  as  financial  sanity  and  social  peace  are  to  its  industrial 
and -commercial  success.  He  can  recognize  financial  heresy 
and  political  humbug  no  matter  how  cleverly  disguised,  and  he 
is  not  to  be  fooled  by  the  fine  words  that  butter  no  parsnips. 
His  good  sense  and  good  humcMr,  the  admirable  tonper  he  brini^ 
to  the  discussion  of  measures,  his  courtesy  and  consideration  for 
others  and  his  thorough  martery  of  the  questions  he  advocates 
and  the  legislation  he  opposes  have  brouc^t  him  ttxpeet  and 
confidence. 

He  is  kxjked  on  as  an  audiority  in  Finance,  in  Shipping,  in  The  Habit 
Business,  in  Naval  and  Military  affairs,  in  Post  Office  and  Success 
Post  Roads,  in  Foreign  Relations,  in  almost  everything  except 
law— and  hedoesn't  pretend  to  know  much  about  law.  But  he's  a 
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hard  worker,  a  steady  driver,  a  straight-away  talker,  a  hard 
hitter,  a  shrewd  organizer,  and  a  lovable  fellow  all  around— 
besides  courage  and  pluck  up  to  the  very  linut  <rf  human  endur- 
ance— and  the  habit  of  success. 

He  is  a  man  s  man,  he  wears  well,  he  is  a  permament  fixture 
in  the  affections  of  his  hosts  <^  friends.  is  a  public  man 
whom  it  will  pay  to  watch  for  he  will  go  far  and  he  is  a  sound  and 
trustworthy  American  frnxhict,  American  from  his  head  to 

HIS  HEEL  AND  FROM  HIS  SKIN  TO  HIS  MARROW.    The  WOrld  knOWS 

no  better  type  than  that. 


